THE  LONGER  WORKS
the verve and spirit, the youthful sparkle and
brilliance of " The Letters on the Coup D'Etat,"
but in closeness of logic, in fullness of analysis, in
firmness of organization, in thoroughness of treat-
ment, it is far superior to the " Letters,3' and indeed
unique among Bagehot's writings. It reveals in
supreme degree his extraordinary ability to pene-
trate behind outward forms and appearances to
the vital essences of sovereignty and power. It
reveals his statesman's gift of political imagination,
his ability to predict and visualize the working of
proposed new laws and forms. What this gift means
to a political writer one can understand by com-
paring Bagehot's treatment of electoral reforms
with that of Mill, or more specifically, Bagehot's
rejection of Thomas Hare's electoral plan with
Mill's advocacy of it. However much he may
admit that men have behaved like sheep in the
past, Mill always hopes they will behave like
philosophers in the future.5 Bagehot steadfastly
sees men as they are. Altogether, his book presents
an amazingly real and vivid picture of the govern-
ment of a great country. Yet it is the picture of a
government which no longer exists. Under its
theatrical mask of petrified forms the English
Constitution has still continued slowly and subtly
to shift and change. Since 1881, party lines have
been greatly strengthened. The wide extension of
the suffrage has rendered it increasingly difficult for
independent candidates to contest elections at their
own expense; and as candidates have grown docile,
parties have grown more autocratic. Having once
learned, under the tutelage of Joseph Chamberlain,
the advantages of rigid discipline, they have